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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARGENTINE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Robert J. Alexander 


The labor movement of Argentina is passing through very trying days. After the 
twelve long years of Peronista dictatorship, the building of an independent and demo= 
cratic trade union movement is a difficult one, influenced as it is by conflicting 
political ambitions, a critical economic situation, and the still strong loyalty to 
Peron of workers in some trades and industries. 


Under Peron, the labor movement was converted into an instrument of the dicta= 
torial government, and of the dictator himself. The whole trade union structure was 
highly centralized, so that Peron could dominate it through the CGT=-the General Con= 
federation of Labor=--which was staffed by unconditional servants of the regime. 


Government's Policy Often Indecisive 


Since the overthrow of the Peron regime, the government's policy towards the trade 
unions and with regard to the general labor situation has been marked by indecision and 
often~conflicting actions by the Ministry of Labore During the first two months, when 
General I@onardi was Provisional President, his Minister of Labor, Luis Cerutti Costa, 
followed the policy of leaving the CGT and its constituent unions intact, calling for 
early trade union elections, and hoping that the changed political situation in the 
country as a whole would result in a democratization of the labor movement. 


Many of the old trade unionists who had been active in the labor movement before 
the advent of Peron were opposed to this policy of Cerutti Costa. They were anxious 
to take energetic measures to oust the Peronistas from control of the unions and to 
set the process of democratization in motione These elements seized by force a number 
of unions in the early days of the Revolution, only to have the government take them 
back again, in most cases, and turn them over to the same Peronistas who had been run= 
ning them before September 16, 1955. 


With the ousting of Leonardi and the installation of the present government headed 
by General Pedro Aramburu, the government took another tack towards the trade union 
problem. Late in November, the CGT and its affiliated unions were "intervened" by 
the government. That is, their officials were ousted and "interventors", or adminis-= 
trators, were named by the government to carry out the job of administering the unions 
until duly elected officials could once more take overe 


Unfortunately, most of the interventors placed in charge of the unions in the first 
instance were military men. This fact aroused a good deal of opposition against the 
intervention among the workers. In addition, the military interventors were completely 
unacquainted with the problems which they were called upon to handle; frequently, they 
made mistakes which were difficult to rectifye 


The unions of Argentina remain in the hands of the interventors. In many cases, 
the military men have been superseded by civilians=--frequently people from the same 
unione In the meanwhile, elections have been held throughout the trade union movement 
for negotiating committees to bargain with the employers concerning new collective 
contracts. All existing contracts expired last March lst, but were extended by govern= 
ment decree until the negotiation of new ones could be undertaken. The negotiation 
process is now under waye In all likelihood, the future of the labor movement will be 
influenced considerably by the results of these collective bargaining conferences. 


The government announced on May lst that the process of electing new officials in 
the unions would begin on July 1st, and would continue through the month of October. 
In all likelihood it will continue some time beyond the deadline, since in some unions 
it is going to be very difficult to have these elections before the end of the year. 
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Six Elements Fighting for Control of CGT 


There are at least six elements which are working in the unions and which will { 
fight for control of the CGT and its constituent organizations. The first group con= 
sists of those who are generally known as “gremialistas libres", or free trade unionists. 
These, on a national scale are divided into elements-=the COASI and the MRGL. 


The Comite Obrero Argentino de Sindicalismo Independiente is a group which was organe@ 
ized in the early years of the Peron regime to oppose the dictatorship in the trade union 
field, Throughout the Peron period it held high the standard of opposition to the totali- 
tarian domination of the labor movement. It is affiliated directly with ORIT and the ICFIU. 


The Movimiento pro Recuperacion del Gtemialismo Libre was formed immediately after 
the Revolution by workers who had participated in the revolutionary movement against 
Peron. However, its principal figures had been working from the early years of the 
Peron regime against the dictatorship. Although not affiliated with ORIT and the ICFTU, 
it follows the general line of these international organizations of free trade unionism. 
On May 25th of this year, the MRGL and the COASI signed an accord, by which they pro= 
mised to work together henceforward in unitye 


A somewhat different current of opinion is represented by the Comision Obrera de 
Recuperacion Sindical, This consists of a group of old trade unionists of syndicalist 
persuasion, also working for the reestablishment of free trade unionism. They have 
certain differences in tactics with the MRGL and COASI, though remaining on friendly 
terms with these two groupse 


The other elements in the labor movement which are particularly active are moive 
directly allied to political parties and do not have specific groups operating in the 
unions. The so-called Intransigente wing of the Radical Party is very active in the 
trade union movement throughout the country. It is working for the reconstruction of a 
free labor movement, but has not taken a position on the question of international affili- 
ation of the trade unions in the future. In somewhat the same position are varied groups 
of Catholics, some of which are associated with the Christian Democratic Party, and who 
are also active in the unions. 


Completely outside the CGT and its affiliated unions are the anarcho-syndicalists.» 
The FORA-=the earliest central labor organization in the country, and traditionally 
anarchist~-never ceased fighting the dictatorship, and since last September has shown 
renewed life and vigor. Elements of the FORA are particularly strong among the port 
workers and plumbers of Buenos Aires; while a similar group, the Federacion de Construce 
tores Navales, completely dominates the country's shipbuilding workerss 


Commnists Working with the Peronistas 


Next, there is the Commnist Party. The Communists have organized a so-called 
Movimiento por la Democratizacion del Movimiento Obrero. It tends to work in the 
shadows, without giving much publicity to its activitiese However, there is no doubt 
that the Communists are working very closely with the Peronistase 


Finally, there are the Peronistas themselves. Although the Peronista Party as such 
is probably not functioning, there is no doubt that the Peronista elements maintain 
what they call "the clandestine CGI", which seeks to return the trade unions to a situe 
ation similar to that which existed before the Revolution of September 19556 


Economic Problems Hamper Deomcratic Trade Union Elements 


The work of the various democratic elements of the trade union movement is made 
difficult by the serious economic situation of the country, and by the indecisiveness 
of the government in the labor field. The country is at the moment in the grip of a 
serious inflation, which seems unlikely to slow down in the next few monthse Although 
the government in March granted a temporary 10% wage increase, and the new collective 
bargaining contracts will in all likelihood bring larger increases, these are insuffi- 
cient to keep up with the cost of living which is going up at the rate of almost l% a 
month » 


Furthermore, many employers are using the overthrow of Peron as an excuse to refuse 
to obey the labor legislation which is on the statute bookse Hence, many employers have 
refused to pay the 10% wage increase decreed by the government; while others have not 
established the minimum wage also decreed by the government, or brought women's wages 
into line with those of male workers, The government has not been successful.in its 
efforts to enforce these and other lawse There has also been a failure on the part of 
the government to publicize the benefits which it has brought the workerse There is 
an almost pathological fear of "demagoguery" after the twelve years of Peronista 
extravaganzae Hence, many workers remain convinced that the present government is 
anti-union. 


This impression is strengthened by the fact that the Ministry of Labor is unable, 
in many cases, to settle satisfactorily matters brought before ite Under Peron, the 
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handling of grievances was centralized in the Ministry, so the workers are accustomed 

to bring their problems there instead of trying to settle them directly with their em= 
ployers. The Ministry is short~-handeds many of those in charge are inexperienced; some 
of the military men are sometimes excessively abrupt, and there are undoubtedly Peron- 
istas still in the Ministry-=particularly in the interior--who have no particular desire 
to see the government gain popularity among the workerse Finally, there is considerable 
discontent in Buenos Aires because of the fact that many of the principal advisers of 
the Ministry of Labor are young men closely associated with some of the biggest indus- 
tries in the country. 


The net result of this«--added to the twelve years of Peronista domination=-~is that 
a large part of the workingclass remains Peronistae The work of "dePeronization" is a 
slow onee In some unions it has been very satisfactory; this is true in "La Fraternidad", 
the engineers and firemen's union, the bank clerks, the printing trades workers, and a 
few others. Some unions, such as the brewery workers, are still violently Peronista. 
Most of the remainder are in an intermediary position. 


The work of recovery from twelve years of demagogic "lLaborite" dictatorship is 
hard and long. It is unlikely that for many years the myth of Peron will die completely. 
However, there is considerable hope that within the next few months the trade union 
movement will have recovered from the worst effects of the tyranny and will once again 
be master of its own affairs--for the first time in half a generation. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF ARGENTINE WORKER DELEGATE, EVANGELISTO LUCIO LUNA, 


BEFORE THE 39TH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL IABOR CONFERENCE, JUNEs 1956 


"The truth is that trade union freedom in my country disappeared the very day on 
which the dictatorial regime took powere Instruments of a legal character, laws and 
decrees, and the most implacable persecution of all workers’ organizations which did 
not toady before the tyrant,were the weapons used to destroy the free workers!’ organi=- 
zations. 


"The Legislative Decree on Occupational Organizations issued in 195 made it compul- 
sory for an organization to obtain official "trade union status" in order to be recognized 
and pursue its work. Article l| of the Decree says that organizations which do not possess 
“trade union status" and have not been registered according to Article 3 may not act as 
occupational organizations of workers.e.. To register and enjoy “trade union status" it 
was necessary first to make substantial changes i the rules of the unions, reforms which 
meant depriving them of their historical sense and content and placing them at the sere 
vice of the dictatorship, The manifesto of the General Confederation of Labour said its 
fundamental reason for existence was to defend the regime and support the policy of the 
dictator. Article 23 even prohibited the title of trade union being used by unregistered 
workers! organizations. 


"T may also say, without fear of correction, that we have now entered on the process 
of bringing the trade union movement back to normale By government decision unions are 
to hold elections to elect management committees within 150 days of last May lst; that 
is to say that within this period the unions will have normalized their organic life. 

The first step in this direction had already been takene Elections have been held for 
members of the joint committees which will discuss the collective agreements with the 
employers. And it is encouraging to see how a very high percentage of workers have voted 
without any coercion and freely for their favorite candidates.". 
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ICFIU EXECUTIVE RESOLUTION ON THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


"The Executive Board, meeting in Brussels, July 2-7, has considered reports sube 
mitted by the Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba on the situation on the Dominican 
Republic on the situation in the Dominican Republice 

"TAKING NOTE of the crimes perpetrated by the Trujillo dictatorship, not short of 
murder, of the suppression of the free labor movement and lack of adequate social legis- 
lation and protection, of Trujillo's leniency towards Communism in the country which is 
considered as helping him in suppressing free trade unionism, of his monopolist position 
in many fields of industry which makes the dictator of the country also the biggest em= 
ployer of labor, and of the attempts to interfere in the foreign policy of other countries, 
most particularly of Cuba, 

"The Executive Board 

"REAFFIRMS its determination to fight for the restitution of trade union freedom and 
of all other democratic rights suppressed by the tyranny of Trujilloe 

"CALIS UPON all affiliated and International Trade Secretariats to join in a world= 
wide campaign of protest against the policy of terror, crime and persecution pursued by 
the Trujillo regime, as well as against its intrigues abroad and its murderous attacks on 
foes of the regimes 

" AUTHORIZES the General Secretary to submit a complaint to the International Labor 
Organization ahout the violation of trade union rights and to draw the attention of the 
Human“ Rights’ Commission of ‘the-United Nations to the situation in the Dominican Republic; 


"FURTHER INSTRUCTS the General Secretary to consult with the Inter-American Regivna 
Organization of Workers, its Caribbean Area Division, the International Transportworkers 
Federation and other organizations involved, with a view to considering the possibility 
of proclaiming a boycott of the Dominican Republic in which the ICFTU and the above- 
mentioned organizations would closely cooperate; 


"ASSURES the Dominican trade unionists still alive in the country or abroad in exile 
of the continued sympathy of the free trade union movement of the whole world." 
- Oo - 
-STATEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE, CHINESE, FILIPINO AND OTHER FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS INTO AREAS SUPPLIED BY THE MEXICAN CONTRACT LABOR PROGRAM~ 


The U.S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee is gravely 
concerned over persistent maneuvers by agricultural employers, particularly the big cor=- 
poration farmers on the West Coast, to evade the minimum protective labor provisions for 
both domestic and foreign labor under the Mexican contract labor program through using 
loopholes provided by the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and the Refugee Relief Act to 
set up new, inferior programs for the importation of foreign farm workers. 

Under present circumstances, the current proposals by these employers for the estab- 
lishment of new programs for the importation of agricultural labor from the Far East are 
clearly intended to flood the farm labor market of the U.S. with foreign workers willing 
to work for wages and under conditions impossible for U.S. citizens to accept. 


During World War II when 10 million Americans were under arms there was at least 
some justification for the importation of the 100,000 to 200,000 Mexican and British 
West Indies workers whose service on U.S. farms and railways was a valuable and contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war. However, from the beginning the importation of this 
labor was described by Congress in its authorizing legislation as a temporary programy 
made necessary because many U.S. farm workers patriotically left their normal employ= 
ment to take jobs in war industries at the urging of their government. 


Farm operators soon learned that the Mexican workers could be hired to work for 
less wages than previously were paid to domestic farm workers, and that they could other~ 
wise be exploited. Since the end of the war, the number of Mexican workers imported 
both legally and illegally has constantly increased, but,even so, farm employers are 
chafing under the inadequate protective labor provisions which governed their employment 
of 100,000 Mexican contract workers in 1955 and now are completing arrangements to im= 
port additional workers from Asian countries, under even more inferior contract terms. 
Already, the employment of foreign labor on corporation=type farms has reduced the ratio 
of wages paid farm workers to those of factory labor from a high of 8 percent in 195 
to a low of 32 percent in 1955. Im addition, hmndreds of thousands of Mexican workers 
who entered the U.S. both as wetbacks and contract workers are now employed in trades 
and industries in which United States workers are organized, and the readiness of many 
to accept lower wages and working conditions poses a real threat to our nation's stan- 
dards of living. 

Repeated investigations have brought to light the deplorable conditions which exist 
for both domestic and foreign agricultural workers in factory~farm employmente If the 
average citizen were fully aware of these conditions, and the manner in which our own 
and legal wetback foreign workers have been forced to exist, he could only hang his 
head in shames 


Organized Labor Sought Reforms 

Less than a decade ago, the organized labor movement began its efforts to bring 
about reformse Due to this insistence Congress adopted minimum protective provisions 
for Mexican workers employed under the contract labor programe This Committee, however, 
has in its possession a surfeit of evidence that these protective provisions have been 
widely violated by agricultural employers, often with the acquiescence of officials of 
the U.S. Labor Department and the State Employment Services in the several states. 
Although through organized labor's efforts some progress has been made, conditions for 
foreign agricultural labor under even the comparatively protective Mexican program are 
still intolerable. We are determined to wipe out completely the deplorable conditions 
and starvation wages existing on most factory-farms, and we oppose most vigorously the 
latest efforts by agricultural employers to evade the laws of our land through setting 
up new unfair programs for recruitment of Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos for work in 
large-scale corporation type farms. The sole purpose of these programs is to bring in 
what the employers regard as an even cheaper and more docile supply of labor to pit 
against American and Mexican farm workers and thereby force both of the latter into an 
even more degraded condition. 


Instead of accepting the minimum obligations toward labor which Congress clearly 
intended when it set up the Mexican Contract Labor Program, these employers have seized 
upon a provision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act which permits the temporary im=- 
portation of non-immigrant agricultural and other workers for a three<year period and 
have recently negotiated new programs for the importation of farm workers from the Far 
East, particularly the Philippines and Japan. This Committee has in its possession a 
copy of an agreement between the Japanese Overseas Federation of Tokyo and California 
growers setting up one of these programs and we are informed that a revresentative of 
California employers last month accompanied a consular representative of the Philippine 
Government back to the Philippines to discuss a similar program, and that this labor 
contractor then went on to Japan for further recruitment, Workers coming in 
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**. under these new programs will have none of the legal protections accorded the Mexican 
contract workers, and in addition, the protections of U.S. farm workers against being 
displaced from their jobs and having their wages forced down, which were spelled out 

by Congress when it enacted the Mexican Contract Labor Program, are eliminated. 


, 


The latter also is true of the conditions surrounding the present employment of 
several hundred Japanese who have been granted permanent visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act and allowed to come to work in California agriculture. 


A third method which farm employers are using to evade the comparatively better 
working conditions of the Mexican Contract Labor Program has had the active support of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the State Department through the issuance 
last year of visas, "specials permits" and "white card" entries to Mexican workers on 
a wholesale scales Visas to Mexicans, which jumped to. between 55,000 and 60,000 last 
year, have been deliberately encouraged by farm employers as new means of legalizing 
“wetbackism", Many such visas, with the open approval of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, were given to Mexican wetbacks, despite the fact that they had illegally 
entered this country and were working for substandard wagese After the visas were 
granted, these Mexicans were then "legally" able to continue working under the sweat= 
shop conditions outlawed both by Congress and the International Agreement with Mexicoe 
Moreover, our Committee has been informed by the Labor Department that many Mexican 
wetbacks who obtained visas in this way have since secured employment in industryo 


The American labor movement has favored liberal immigration policies and recog= 
nizes the debt owed to our brothers from abroad for their services in helping our 
nation meet shortages of agricultural and other labor in times of national emergency. 
Moreover, we favor the cultural interchange of peoples under the technical assistance 
and other programs, recognizing that our nation should do all in its power to share 
its technological knowledge and culture with other peoples. 


Because we know firsthand, however, the deplorable conditions which exist for 
both domestic and foreign workers in many areas of U.S. agriculture, we also know 
that we shall perform no real service to our brothers in other lands if we support 
and tolerate programs and policies which can only lead to their exploitation by 
unscrupulous farm employerso 


It is our belief that Congress never intended that the Refugee Relief Act or the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act should be misused to promote exploited agricultural 
employment of this kinde Certainly, the subjection of foreign workers to the inhumane 

_ treatment which is the common lot of farm labor in this country can only defeat the 
purposes of brotherly understanding and international goodwill which are underlying 
motivations behind at least the first of these enactments. 


Farm Labor Not Protected by Legislation 


Moreover, because farm labor in the United States is excluded from virtually all 
protective labor and social legislation, including the Wage-Hour Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, state safety and workmen's compensation laws, etce we are strongly 
opposed to the granting of visas or any other "special" permits for the purpose of 
bringing in foreign labor from any nation for unregulated agricultural employment. 

To submit such workers to the indignity of existing conditions in U.S. farm employment 
can only do our nation incalculable harm in its international relations. We call 
upon the Immigration and Naturalization Services and the State Department to recog~ 
nize this fact and to cease their encouragement of these new methods whereby unscrupu= 
lous farm employers seek to continue their past exploitation of foreign and domestic 
farm labore 


On the other hand, when foreign labor must be brought in to meet bona fide labor 
shortages, we favor the bilateral approach of an international agreement along the 
principles which govern the Mexican Contract Labor Program. We urge that Congress 
take immediate action to establish a uniform law governing all foreign agricultural 
labor, regardless of its country of origin, by extending the principles of the Mexican 
Contract Labor Lawe 


It is, however, our firm conviction that it is both unwise and unnecessary, at 
the present time, for our nation to recruit foreign agricultural labor outside the 
Western Hemisphere, and we reiterate our belief that greater emphasis mst be given 
to the placement and protection of US.» farm workers, including Puerto Ricans, in 
preference to bringing in labor from other countries. A necessary first step in 
this direction must be the enlargement of the Labor Department's Farm Placement 
Services 


Moreover, if and when there is a legitimate demand for the importation of foreign 
agricultural workers, the Committee looks with favor upon the use of more workers from 
the British West Indies. 


At present, the B.W.l. program operates almost entirely in areas where the Mexican 
Contract Labor Program now goes totally unsupervised due to the failure of Congress to 
provide sufficient funds for an adequate compliance staff. In these regions, since 
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the B.W.I. governments supply their own compliance officers, the B.W.I. worker clearly 
is better protected against exploitation than his Mexican counterpart. We, therefore, 
urge the use of protected B.W.I. workers in preference to unprotected Mexican workers 
in the regions where the former are now used. 


The possibility that the B.W.I. program may be extended into new areas underscores 
the urgent need for the U.S. Government to place it on a bilateral basis under an Inter- 
national Agreement. The compelling reason for this move is that, because the B.W.I. 
program now operates only under regulations set forth by the B.W.I. governments, it can~ 
not, despite its superior compliance features, offer as mch protection to domestic 
farm labor against displacement or lowering of wages as Congress spelled out in the 
law setting up the Mexican Contract Labor Program. 


We point out that the B.W.I. program originally was established under just such 
a bilateral agreement, which was terminated by the United Statese Because the British 
West Indies Governments have always shown a readiness to meet any stipulations deemed 
necessary to protect U.S. workers from being adversely affected, we believe that the 
lack of such an agreement unfairly discriminates against their interests as well as 
those of U.S. farm workers, who should have the protection and representation of their 
government in connection with all programs for the importation of foreign farm labore 
We understand, moreover, that the BeW.I. Governments are willing to enter into such 
an International Agreement again, and we urge Congress and the U.S. State and Labor 
Departments to act immediately to place the program on a bilateral basise 


In making these recommendations we note that Congress this year refused again to 
appropriate sufficient funds to provide an adequate staff of compliance officers for 
the Mexican Contract Labor Program, leaving Mexican workers who are hired outside all 
but a handful of states near the border without any effective compliance supervision 
whatsoever despite our government's commitments in this regard under the International 
Agreement with Mexicoe Under such circumstances, we believe that the B.W.Ie workers, 
who are English-speaking and do not suffer the disadvantages of a different tongue 
in dealing with their employers, are better able to cope with any problems which may 
arise in connection with their employment in the areas where the Labor Department 
cannot give proper compliance supervision to the Mexican programe 


We call to the attention of Congress, as a shocking evidence of its failure to 
show proper concern in this regard, the fact that the BeW.I. Governments deem it 
necessary to furnish their own compliance officers at a ratio of one for each 650 
workers, whereas the appropriations given the Labor Department leave it with but 0 
compliance officers to protect the interests of 400,000 Mexican contract workers-~ 
a ratio of one to 10,000. 


- Oo- 
PRINTERS' STRIKE ENDS IN BARBADOS 


The twelve-weeks wage dispute between the Barbados Workers Union and the Barbados 
Advocate Company Ltde, is overe The one=man Board of Inquiry made two principal recom= 
mendations: (a) the freezing of wages for two or three years to permit the company to 
spend $250,000 on modernization of buildings and plant; (b) a scientific investigation 
by the management over a two-year period designed thereafter to enable wage payments to 
be related to skill and performance. 
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ORIT ASSISTANT SECRETARY DEPARTS FOR LATIN AMERTCA 


Serafino Romaldi, ORIT Assistant Secretary and AFL-CIO Inter-American Representative, 
left Washington on July 17th for Latin Americae He will visit Guatemala, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Chile, Panama, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Jamaicae In Colombia, he will address 
the Convention of the UTC and bring greetings from President George Meany of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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ITS PETROLEUM WORKERS' DELEGATION VISITS U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT 


& delegation consisting of 0.A. Knight, President, Loyd A. Haskins, General Secretary, 
and L.A. Perdomo, Vice-President of the International Federation of Petroleum Workers, 
recently visited the U.S. State Department, where they saw Henry Holland, Assistant 
Secretary for Latin American Affairs. The delegation drew attention to obstacles placed 
in the way of the free trade unions in Latin America by certain American-controlled oil 
concerns, emphasizing that this could only add grist to the mill of the anti-democratic 
forces represented by the Communistse The State Department representative assured the 
delegation of the interest which his Government had in the raising of standards of liv~- 
ing in Latin America, which mst lead to an expansion of trade and increased prosperity 
throughout the Continent. 
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